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URTHER DISCUSSION ON THE QUESTION OF 
INTELLECT OR NO INTELLECT, DESIGN OR 
NO DESIGN, IN THE ARRANGEMENTS OF 


THE UNIVERSE. 





So important is this question, that it is the root of all the 
dissensions that now exist, or that have existed among 
mankind: and it is only by thus going to the root, that we 
ean eradicate them. Shew that nothing of intellect or de- 
sign exists beyond the animal world, and you strip every 
kind of religious sectarian from every kind of ground that 
he has for dispute with a member of another sect. It 
is here, and here only, that mankind can find uvanimity ; 
and in seeking it bere, all that is to them good and useful is 
laid at their feet. It is here that science has its origin:— 
here knowledge of right and wrong mast have its beginning: 
and here, from this spot, that all solid improverhent among 
mankind must take its rise. Every where else we can see or 
conceive nothing but system at war with system, people 
with people, sect with sect, family with family, father with 


son, mother with daughter, brother with brother, sister with 


‘ister, and even husband with wife! All disagree, because all 
are Wrong: Let it first be proved, that intellect or design: is 
“property to be found out of the animal world, and then 
réligionists will have a rational ground to build their sys- 
ems upon; but unless this can be proved, and it has uot 
yet been proved, then may it be said, that here lies the 
““omMon, the fondamental error, which distracts and dis- 


sraces mankind. 
: RICHARD CARLILE. 
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MR. CARLILE. 





Sir, February 27, 
[ HAVE waited some time, in expectation of being apprized 


of your intention, with respect io those three papers [ seat 
you for insertion. - When I first began the present contro- 
yersy, one grand motive was, to give you an opportunity to 
shew your enemies, that you could endure what you wisbed 
and expected them to bear—opposition to your sentiments 
and opinions—to sbew them, that truth was your polar star, 
and that you could treat others with that impartiality you 
yourself claimed. 

If, Sir, you have for a moment deviated from this course, 
you will have an opportunity, by the proposal { shall make 
to return, which is, by publishing the annexed disquisition 
in lieu of those three papers above mentioned, as it will con- 
tain nearly ail that is most important in them: otherwise, | 
must request you will accede to a plaa I shall hereafter pro- 
pose, for returning them (as I have not correct copies of 
them) in order to their publication by other means. 

But, before we enter on those researches, let us take a 
short retrospect of, and make a few sbort observations on, the 
heads of onr proceedings. 

You must remember, you invited discussion, you defied 
any one to demonstrate the existence of an intellectual al- 
mighty being. This I have done’, resting almost in every 
instance on your own data, and taking your own positions; 
therefore, you have no reason to complain of my carryils 
an argument by a string of suppositions, when those supp 
sitions are the facts you-vourself rest on; though, I conceive, 
erroneously ; but, as they lead to my conclusions, you must 
acquiesce or turn their course. ‘a ee 

Sir, you have required of me demonstrations, this will tea 
us, and it will be useful, to enquire what is demonstralion: 
and the force of demonstration; which we sball find will ral 
always be equany strong, and equally command assent 
cause, it will not always and equally be perceived of a 
stood: they are but few men who can understand vehiél 
the demonstration of an intricate geometric problem, ™ “4 
will convey certainty to the mind of another, equal oF 


h for 
' Where? How? What is it? Will any second person say so ™U 
R. C. 


J. E. C, who has read the whole controversy ! 
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for to his senses, and this merely by observing the con, 
jection of ideas, in which demonstration consists; of which 
ideas, another must shew the disconnection, to disprove or 
confate, A madman may associate incongruous ideas, 
hich can never be connected, aud yet they will have to 
him the force of truth ; therefore, we are never safe, except 
we examine step by step,.and at every step observe their de- 

and connection. 

I have proved, “ that non-intelleciual power cannot pro- 
duce the organs of intellect” without being itself intellec- 
tual, because having the power to produce, is tantamount to 
possessing the product, therefore a contradiction in terms is 
implied in an assertion that it can®. 

You have, in requiring me to define intellect, ‘*a hard task 
enjoined ;” but one by no means necessary ; for, if we can 
prove, that it can, has, and does produce, dispose, direct, 
and govern all other existeuce, we cannot expect to find a 
test by which to try it; besides, knowing there can be no 
component parts, for that would subject or enslave, that 
whica we can prove is free. But this test, which we cannot 
find, we do not need; because, we have such intimate ac- 
quaintance with it*. Yet, we must unavoidably presume 
thus far, that what we know of it in our narrow limits, must 
be infinitely short of that which bas a range beyond our ut- 


‘ 


* [have no where been able to discover that proof. 
R. C. 
_* This is as wise and correct as it would be to say, that as mites are bred 
in cheese, and cheese made from milk, there must have been mites in the 
milk! - And, as mites have intellect, the milk must have intellect! Again, 
inversely : because the cow, aud tle God that made the cow, have iniellect, 
the milk inust have intellect. We only want to know what made the God, 
that made the cow, that made the mijk, that made the cheese, that made 
the mites, and so forth. Here is a clear genealogy, between the God and 
emite; we cun neither go higher nor lower; and for ought we know, the 
mites may be a sort of Lilliputian bulls-and cows,and God a cherubim ; 
is, a winved bull; such as the Egyptians and other early nations wor- 
This quibble, Mr. J. E. C., is meant to illumine the nature of 
your association of ideas about intellect. You can trace the intellect from 
the cherubim to the mite; but, can you discover itin the milk and cheese ? 
the cheese, the rotting cheese, produce the vital and intellectual mites 
or without design ; with or without intellect? Or can the cherubim 
make mites by any other aid or process than the productive powers of rot- 


tng cheese ? 
h. C. 


4 . ° . -) S 
to Is there, or is there not, contradiction in this sentence? To me it seems 
ns Aa have an intimate acquaintance with a principle, which we du not 
W, because we cannot find it. 


Bm. €. 
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most imaginations, or beyond all limils. If its powers, with 
which we are acquainted, are bounded and repressed in eop- 
formity to its material organization, what high Conception 
must we form of that to which material organization and all 
other existence is subservient®? 

We can describe but little more than the operations and ef. 
fects of vitality or intellect; thus, if we regard perception, 
the lower the degree of vitality, the fewer the ideas, and tbe 
more clouded and confused—the higher the degree of intei- 
lect, the greater the number, the greater the-perspicuity, and 
the clearer the perception of their connection or disagree- 
ment, and so on of its other operations and effects. 

One of your correspondents, kindly wishes to introduce 
me to the acquaintance of Spalanzani; but Spalanzani, far 
from throwing alight on the subject, is in the dark bimself; 
neither can Locke any more than describe the operations 
we have spoken of. 

You will doubtless say, all this is not argument; I do not 
mean it as such—I only mean it as introductory to shewing, 
that ‘ all power or force must be intelligent power or force.” 
And “ that intellect is and can be known as an existence 
distinct from animals.” 

But first, let me transcribe a paragraph from Mr. Watson's 
letter, by way of cutting off my retreat in case I fail. His 
words are: “ | maintain, that intelligence needs not neces- 
sarily preside as a primary cause in the production of anef- 
fect: innumerable cases occur, in the operations of nature, 
in which effects arise from causes in which I repeat, no tn- 
telligence has been concerned, which is denied only by men 
of limited, ignorant, circumscribed, prejudiced, or bigoted 
minds: and when so denied, I maintain, that mogt scientii, 
learned, and honest men scout their ignorance, pertinacity, 
and obstinacy; to elucidate my argument would be an ol- 
fence against common sense—as an answer to J. EK. C., 1 
will say, that intelligence does not preside when a tree Is 
shivered by lightning; we behold the effect and know the 
cause was unconnected with design.” 

Now, Sir, we are fairly pitted against each other, Mr. 
Watson and all the learned are in battle array; yet I boldly 
advance to the combat; one of us mast be henceforth set 
down as “ limited, ignorant, circumscribed,” and lacking 
“common sense,” or as the most discerning of mankind. 

“ Power (says Mr. Watson) in its strict and literal mean 


* This is all phantasm. 


R. C. 
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ing, is force.” He, doubtless, means, that all power is phy- 
sical force, or pbysical existence in motion; he means that 

hysical force originates vitality and intellect, for he says: 
« Nature is all-powerful without intelligence to guide or di- 
rect;” and, ‘ the elements produce all things, life, mind, and 
motion.” That is, that vitality is originated witbout inten- 
tion or design, or by insensible matter iu motion. Now, as 
it is plain, according to these premises, that matter has no 
intention or desjgn, and, as it is evident, it must be put in 
motion by some cause, this cause must be accordingly still 
insensible or unintentional, and will require other similar 
causes, or rather an infinite chain of other similar causes, 
which I shall call compelled compelling causes, and 
which, as there is, according to this scheme, no compelling 
power, no primary force, they must be all effects without a 
cause; if such be possible; but, as it is impossible for an ef- 
fect to exist without a cause, such position has no founda- 
~ tion, such event has no reality. 

Physical force, therefore, requires origination, an inten- 
tional, a designed impetus or motion, which is an origination 
by vitality or intellect; whatever, therefore, does not exist, 
in consequence of its own intention and design, can bave no 
existence, except it be originated and supported, eventually, 
by intellect or vitality; which implies, that nothing but such 
vitality or intellect is a necessary existence, and that all else 
is optional production. Tosay any thing can originate force 
or motion within itself, is to say it possessed the design, de- 
lermination, of power, previous to the act; to give itself life, 
implies previous vitality®. To give itself intellect, implies 
previous design or intelligence, they imply or betray a con- 
tradiction’. Therefore, there can be no other primary or 
real power, but intellect or intellectual power, and this must 
be anterior to all other existence, and to which all other ex- 
istence must be for ever subject. A-weak or diffused power is 
virtue, pervading the whole of existence ; a divided power, or 
@ power limited in possession, or in operation, or in any one 
particular, mental or corporeal, must evidently be under 
fontroul, or higher power, for non-entity cannot oppose, 
confine, or repress ; .thus what it holds must be permitted, 

owed, or conferred; for even a right cannot be urged, 
but it must have a rest, a foundation on which to stand; no 
*quipoise can exist, without a fulcrum or support; thus, 


* Consider the rotting cheese. 


Cs 


’ : ) 
Consider the mites! Whence come they? 
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something must stand alone, unconnected and independent 
and all-and-self-sufficieut. A system of mutual support, be- 
iug a system of mutual or general and ind.vidual weakness. 
each having no power to give, and consequently each bay. 
ing none to receive. ‘Therefore, it follows, that an uncop- 
trouled power must exist, which can be vo other thana 
parely vital or intellectual being, ove and indivisible’. 

A permeable or pervading virtue, or diffused power, is 
not only futile as regards the foregoing argument; not only 
as uncondenseable into vitality or concentred power; but 
also as, if coucentred, it would preponderate against a 
weaker power or diffusion, or be absolute over absolute 
weakness. ‘This was the reason of my saying, in my first 
observations on this subject, that * ‘The first intellectual ex- 


istence would controul the universe;” for, preponderance or 


possession of power, with nothing to oppose or limit such 
possession, would suffice, would be sufficient for such con- 
troul9, 

All degrees of vitality have voluntary and involuntary 
motion, more or less of the one or of the other; impulsions, 
inducements, or incitements exist, and their power will bein 
proportion to their strength, co-operating with, or opposed 
by, the will: thus, a man issaid to be compelled by hunger 
to eat what he does not like, and all are compelled to love 
their kind: and thus constraint and freedom are commixed, 
are blended like black and white, but distinct in principle: 
in some cases the influence of motives may be irresistable, 
in others will may be free to act, though not without a mo- 
tive; here, therefore, latent compulsion and- present compul- 
sion, (both originated by intellect) are the ouly propelling 
means; of all the action-or motion we behold in the universe; 
whatever cannot resist, or is inert, is under unqualified sub- 


® Nothing can account for such an existence; but the argument from 
fixed to fluid, and fluid to fixed matter, each being the cause of the motion 
of the other. Without matter, motion cannot be conceived. Intellect is 
matter moved, You say here, taking the whole paragraph, that ivtellect 
is immaterial, that non-entity cannot oppose, ya aed or repress ; and yet, 
that intellect, which is immateriality or non-entity, is the support of all en- 
tity! The question is, can you make a distinction between the words we 
materiality and non-entity. If you can, I cannot: if you cannot, then rea 
your own deductions for your own discomfiture. R.C 


; : aid of 
® Intellect cannot communicate force or motion other.than by the aid 0 


physical force. There is no first motion or moving power. Matters“ 
All moves. 


R. C. 





_— enn Min Gee 
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whatever is exciteable is free to act in proportion to 

the possible resistance of or to such exciteation ; repulsion, 
impulsion, and attraction, being all compulsion, trissea bie to, 
or deducible from, vitality or intellect as its souree™. 

Man, we know, is inherently certain of his own existence: 
his will not be denied. He is equally certain he can origi- 
mate motion: he can, by a thought, determimation, or com- 
nand, cause (though not without a motive) his arn or leg 
to: move; thus he is sure. vitality or intellect can cause the 
notion of physical existence, which is physical force; it can 
compel, or use compulsion, or originate motion. Now, he 
must be aware, there is no other, and can be no other cause 
of motion but! vitality or intellect; for, whatever moves 
without its own consent is compelled to move, and nothing 
ean consent to move, that is, have voluntary motion without 
vitality; thus, if he disown design, as the originating cause 
of notion or physical force, compulsion must be conceived 
tobegenerated by compulsion in an ipfinite series; of gene- 
rated by unnumbered events dependent without dependence 
or support; which is a weakness as decided, as the last ap- 
proximate cause of an effect disjointed from all compulsion 
or connection, and from all design; or the most distant 
cause, or event, we could conceive of such a series, would 
or could have no more force than that which is nearest and 
most inert. Or, as I have said, all would be effects without k 
acause, Which is equal to saying, nothing would be or ever bi 
could have been, therefore vitality, or intellect, must be the 
independent and originating cause". 

This is a test to whieh all things may be brought; the 
stalking pestilence, the deadly livid lightning, the flaming 
Voleano; destroying tornado, and eugulphing earthquake; . 
the a, the enlivening warmth of the solar rays, fair na+ 
tute’sTovel¥. realm, and tributary kingdoms, her arratige- 
mentsand her organizations; all these, though they are ac- 
luated by compulsion, are either the immediate result of in- 





jection, 
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® 
We know something of matter without i ; can’ : 
Rt intellect ; can you tell us what 
18 intellect without matter? ; , 


R.C, 


Ib : 
vob pa oe cause motion without the aid of material. bodies, 
matter. and oe of J. E. ©. s argument is, that intellect has created 
eomnpds » ¥ 1n motion, which is the common argument of the Spiri- 
aisty let itn, or any of them, explain what intellect is'in the absence’ of 


—— m= siti . 





R. C. 
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telligence, or must be by those mediate means traced to, or 
connected with that source, or nothing *. 

As illustration may be usetul, we may ask: If animal liie. 
or if intellect be the result, or consequence, or effect, of the 
organization of matter; what is organic matter an effect or 
consequence of 3? Ifitis a modification, or an arrangement of 
the modifications of matter, such arrangement must bea con- 
sequent of some cause™, voluntary or involuntary; if it is 
an effect of an involuntary cause, such cause must bavea 
cause ; if such cause is compelled by a cause again com- 
pelled ad-infinitum ; if this principle is recoguized, we have 
an infinite series of effects alone ; there would be no force, no 
power to uphold, or no efficient power, and no existence. 
Power can never be generated, by even au infinite and eter- 
nal revolving series of weakuesses’’, any more than some- 
thing can be preduced by nothing: thus there must be an 
origination, and that origination must be voluntary, volun- 
tary must be designing, and intentional, these are operations 
of vitality, of intellect; and, as all limitation implies bounds, 
and as all bounds or bonds must be stronger than the power 
which is bound, there must be an infinite intelligent’ being, to 
whom all things are subordinate or subject; for, whatever 
is under restriction cannot be the highest or self-supporting 
power; and this demonstration also shews, that intellect 
must have existed anterior, and of course that it can exist 
seperate from all otier, and independent of all other exist- 
ence 16, 


'? They can be all traced to natural or physical causes. wd 
'S A consequence of its own quality or power ; its gravity, its tendency 
to separate the lighter from the heavier parts, to gravitate, to form sedi- 
ment: its subjection or yielding quality to the heat generated by its own 
motions and frictions. Can you say so much about who or what made the 
cherubim, your God? R.C 


'* That cause is its motion, as before described ; motion Is a caus? OF 
property of matter, and is the same in relation to matter, as intellect 1s to 
the animal body ; a result, a consequence of its disposition, character, pro- 


perty, or qualification. We can rest on matter, and only on ca” c 


'S Will not- many small streams make a powerful river Sores er — 
lights make'a great light ?—mauy weak men make a powerful army : s 
is the principle of accumulating torce in matter. RC 


: = d 
6 You cannot shew that the whole of matter is under restriction, a0 


parts only to other parts. 


R. C. 
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thas been asked: “ Is there, or is there not, an almighty in- 
telligent being ; the maker of matter, or 1s matter self-existent. 
Wit, Watson. To answer this question, we Say, matter is self-ex- 
‘stent or itis not. If it is self-existent, 1t must be its own cause; 
it must exist in consequence of its own determination or will”; 
ycording to the foregoing demonstration. Thus it must not only 
be a vital or intelligent being; but its, or his vitality, evidently 
takes place of his materiality, so that matter im this case is by no 
means a necessary existence. On the contrary, if its will, if its 
vitality be denied, the consequence Is, that it exists by compul- 
sion, that is, by some cause, vital, or insensible, or inert; if such 
cause is insensible, or involuntary, as I have shewn, it requires a 
further cause, or a concatenation of such causes till it is eventu- 
ally traced to a vital or intellectual cause; and this again places it 
exactly in the same relative situation. 

Who will venture to profess Materialism, till they have over- 
tumed this position? This cannot be controverted by Spalanzani, 
Kant, or Lawrence'*. An ape overlooking me at this moment 
might as well hope to understand my motions and my marks, as 
an anatomist might hope to understand the principles of life by 
dissection; and a chemist could be just as wise who set about 
creating matter, as denying its. creation or its possible dissolu- 
tion; or as a would-be philosopher, who, instead of endeavouring 
to exalt and improve the human understanding, averred it was a 
perishable manufactured article. These artisans may project the 
defence of their town by leather, wood, or stone; whilst I choose 
tomake my approaches and defences with the simple sands of na- 
ture, 

This leads me to a reflection on the inconsistency of those very 
learned men of the present day, who “ scout” annihilation as well 
ws design, They have found, that all vegetative nature, mineral 
nature, and animal nature, are compounded of material nature, or 
the elements, to which they again return; thus, say they, there is 
consequently no new, or no creation, no annihilation; vegetables, 
minerals, and animals gather their substance, or rather, to havea 
unique example, man gathers his body together from the elements, 
and is the maker of his own intellect. Indeed! and does he not 
9) T that also, or does not that grow? No, indeed, he creates 

‘and what is its material ? Substance, Matter. And what be- 





ant determination or will, but necessity. It cannot annihilate itself; 
there a superior power to annihilate it. 
Re ©. 


R. C. 


* Upon the same princi 
ame principle as he can create corn, breed animal d 
change the qualities of any other body. Phiops 
R. C. 


" Nor Carlile ? 
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comes of it at his dissolution? It is annihilated”! Wonderfy! 
indeed! Then you do not deny annihilation or ereation. Well 
they are in themselves effects in which there is no moral incon- 
sistency, only they must have an adequate cause. But you re- 
ject, as well as myself, the idea of the creation of something, by 
that something out of nothing, or of nothing producing some- 
thing; now, whether intellect is material or not, it is something, 
though no tangible thing; therefore, the position remains the 
same. How will they extricate themselves? 


March 6, 1824. 

The beginning of this letter will explain the occasion of my wri- 
ting it; not why I have sent it, aftér that occasion has ceased; but 
as it sometimes happens, that a picture, though a good one, re- 
quires a particular position and a particular light to be seen to the 
best advantage, so an argument in some one position, or in some 
particular form or arrangement of words, may convey conviction 
to the mind rather, or sooner, than in another; [have sent this, 
thinking I have arranged, and consolidated them or put them ina 
more conspicuous point of view, light, or situation than before, not 
that { mean to make any request of insertion after you have so 
honourably realized more than you perceive was my expectation; 
but as you may suppose, it was nearly ready for its intended jour- 
ney, before it was rendered useless by the receipt of your Repub- 
lican of February 27. I have sent it as a matter for your indivi- 
dual and personal notice and perusal, and on which I request you 
will bestow some attention for the last time; if it docs not, as it 
probably may not, convey conviction, you will take no further no- 
tice of it; if it does, oryou should think proper at any future time 
to insert it, it will be at any time eligible from where you will see 
the line drawn, or, perhaps, rather beginning where you see the in- 
terpolation, “‘ Sir, you have, &c.” for having found you honou- 
rable, I should have little hesitation in believing you generous and 
conciliating, if convinced; and as I have got into a kind of fami- 
liar communjeation, I cannot help assuring you, that such is my 
motive alone for continuing the argument, and this letter in parti- 
cular, to an otherwise unwarrantable length; but as [ am so cer- 
tain of the ground on which I tread, I am proportionably solicit- 
ous to discover to you, how, and where yours is untenable; there- 
fore, you will excuse me in saying yet a few words before we 
part. 

You have said, J. E. C. has no correct knowledge of the pro- 
perties of matter in motion; no correct notion of physical forces. 

Now, I hope you will not be offended, when I retort by say!"z; 


*® No, not annihilated. It never was any thing distinct from his os 
body. Aunihilated only, as a candle may be said to be annihilated wie! 
burnt out. : 

R. C. 
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your descriptions and definitions of physigal 
ave no accurate or sufficient notion of it your- 


you must well distinguish between volun- 
tary and involuntary motion, and you must have a clear idea that 
there is no intermediate space or state; the confines of the one, 
as it were, touches that of the other: your mind appears to have 
dwelt on such intermediate state of things, or that state where it 
isneither decidedly the one nor the other, or on a neutral com- 

und principle, but not a mixture or junction of those two clear 
principles ; ii-you examine, you will find, that that which amounts 
not tothe one, must be classed with the other, and that, what is 
not voluntarily moved, or self-supported, requires further or other 
support; and, if you examine, you will find, that heterogeneous 
weakness, is not stronger than homogeneous weakness, therefore, 


‘appears, by all 
: a that you have © 
self, ‘To understand it 


acontinned round or revolution or involution of such illegitimate , 


power, if! may call it so, is no power at all, or has no force”. 
Now, there being no other source of physical force or power, or 
no other means by which to generate motion, or to make matter 
move, or to move that which has no voluntary motion but com- 
pulsion, by means of other involuntary matter, or by means of in- 
tellect; and as all involuntary causes are in the same predica- 
ment as‘ the first subject, or first matter acted on; all motion 
must be originated by intellect, all matter must be supported by 
it: orthere being but two apparent and possible supporting and 
moving principles, and one merging into the other, leaves but one 
or supporting principle. 

Ihave endeavoured to dive into, or fathom yourmind. I know 
youhave overlooked some of my arguments, or not seeing the 
connection, you have not taken them for such; I know that in 
yourmind, you ask me again: Why do [ think that matter is ori- 
gmated by intellect rather than intellect by matter? I have re- 
plied as you will find, though perhaps in other words, that matter, 
without a contradiction, absolute and in terms, could not originate 


intellect without a voluntary act, which implies previous or ante- 
ae intelligence ; or in other words, that it must be intelligent be- 
fore it originated intelligence”. But_you have the idea of some- 

ing increasing from inert to vital, from involuntary to intellee- 
tual, but this is a glaring error®. You must keep your eye stea- 
dy on that before-mentioned voluntary point, for all below it re- 


quits a foreign aid and support. For instance, if matter origi- 


aera | 
siiievdae To which a multitude cf similar accumulating forces 


R. C, 
R. €, 
R.C. 


2 
See notes 8, 9, 10, and fi. 


2 . 
Consider the cheese and mites again. 
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nated intellect involuntarily, it amounts to this; it did no 
ate it at all, or to this, it was compelled to produce it, 

Again, another cause of error is your not maintaining a clear 

distinction between inference and deduction, you confound them, 
For, if we have a clear idea of a thing, circumstance, or event, be- 
ing acertain consequence of a premised or known object, circum- 
stance, or event, if we can shew their connection, or that it is im- 
possible for one to exist without the other; I should think no one 
would so far turn his back upon reason as to deny its existence 
because he cannot hear, see, taste, smell, or feel it.. 

And this induces me to notice another grand error, into which 
yourself and others fall, in identifying the senses with, or rather 
composing vitality of them. The senses, Sir, are no more the vi- 
tal principle, or life, than the musical instrument is the musician, 
They may convey their respective impressions to, and may form 
ideas in the mind; but can never compose a mind *; they are the 
inlets of the raw materials of knowledge, which are arranged, re- 
tained, or made useful, or disposeable; but the mind, once pos- 
sessed of those ideas, the senses may be dismissed from their 
functions, nay sometimes with advantage. If they, indeed, con- 
stituted vitality, or intellect, those who possessed the most perfect 
senses, would be the most perfect men, or men of the brightest or 
highest intellect; but we often see the reverse of this; we often 
see men with the most perfect senses, not capable, (or not so capa- 
ble) of comparing, connecting, or arranging their ideas, as others 
less favoured in that respect by nature”. 

I now resign these reflections to your own disposal and decision, 
and as empty wishes for the welfare of yourself, family, and con- 
nections are of little avail, | hope you will accept the inclosed two 
sovereigns”, as a debt due to your exertions in the cause of li- 
berty and free discussion; this I beg you will acknowledge the 
receipt of, by the signature, a real and practical Republican. 

I remain, your obedient and obliged Servant, 


J. E. C. 


t origi- 


* Tntellect, is a self-increasing power: the human body its generative 
machine. 
R. C. 

* The mind is a compound of ideas, you acknowledge that the senses gv- 
nerate ideas, and yet deny that they generate mind! What is mina but 
ideas? What generates ideas but the senses / RC 

* Because their sensations have not been subject to the same species 
and amount of excitement. 


R. C. 


#7 | return you thanks, and hope your next communication will be a re- 
nunciation of all spiritual notiuns. 


R.C. 
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TO MR. CARLILE. 





March 22, 1824. 


eins seen in your Republican, No. 10, Vol. 9, a letter signed 
\. dated Stokesley, December 25, 1823, commenting on what 
nay now be called a contested demonstration of the existence of 
an intelligent almighty being, by a person assuming the signature 
.£.C. I beg to submit, for the favour of your insertion, a few 
remarks of my own, in opposition to (what I must consider) a pwe- 
le criticism. : 

‘a «“ Something has existed from all eternity”—or has had per- 
manent existence. For, if nothing had once been—if there had 
been nothing to produce, nothing could have been produced, or 
nothing can produce nothing. 

2, All power has been from all eternity; or the source been per- 
manently possessed. For, if not, it is involved in the same ab- 
surdity; it must be produced by nothing. 

3, There can be but one independent existence. 

If one power has ‘a superior, and is controled by it, we know it 
cannot be independent: if two equal powers are independent of 
each other—there must be some conservating power above them, 
thus, all powers verge into one. And thus, something which has 
existed from all eternity, which possesses ‘ all power, which has 
been from all eternity,” is one independent, indivisible existence. 
alias which has not self-direction and disposal cannot be in- 
ependent. 

Por the foregoing reason, if debarred from any possible power, 
(which includes also the exercise of all power) it must be by other 
and adequate or superior power. Therefore, it very obviously fol- 
lows, or flows from the preceding postulates, that self direction is 
implied in, or is a consequence of, independence. 

. m nes which has not vitality, cannot have self-direction and 
e act of self-direction and disposal, cannot be performed, or 
ren conceived, without vitality or life, but that something exists, 
a - 80 ee and directed, we have ocular demonstra- 
I Slates Say is not necessary to the solution of the question. 
ndibend iently evident that something must be self-existent and 
uependent, and the consequence of this will be, that this some- 


must be self-disposive and directive, or designing and vital. . 


b 


y 


— as if to obviate all contention concerning vitalit 
ect, and matter, the author has pertinently and ideal 


§ . 
re: that they converge into one, or are ‘ included in all power 


t : %? 
pres — all eternity.” Or rather, he has shewn, thatif 


or modification, or creation of the other, that mist 
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be the mode or creation which does not contain, and js de 


° . yen- 
dent on the principle, for he says, ‘‘ matter without intellent or 


vitality has not self-direction and disposal ;” consequently, cannot 
originate intellect, but must be subject to it, if it exists, which he 


has shewn it does. 


M. 





Note.—The common error with the advocates for an inte. 
ligent almighty power is, that they attribute to intellect 
qualities which it has not. Intellect can perform nothing 
which is not in itselfa natural process. It gives to man the 
power of volition to make choice of what trifling natural 
processes he will bring about by different arrangements of 
small quantities of matter; and ali that he can perform are 
trifling when compared with the great processes of fixed and 
fluid matter in relative motion. Therefere, intellect would be 
no addition of power to the whole of the blind and senseless 
powers of fixed and fluid matter. It is further evident, that 
though all animals possess a certain degree of iutellect, they 
do not possess it as muttter, but as animals, as ideutical or- 
ganizations of matter; and the intellect is the first conse- 
quent of the organization that is destroyed: it is a bubble 
bursted and undistinguishable, the moment that the machine 
receives a cerlain injury, a certain decay, or that impedi- 
ment which we call death. Ofall vapours, this thing called 
intellect is the most vaporous, the leasttangible: it is a mere 
sound produced by the vibration of matter, and to make it 
an essential in the arrangement and motions of the planets 
and their productions, is to treat omnipotence with contempt. 
It is a mere pulsatory feeling that carinot exist without the 
animal motion, or the peculiar motion of fluids through the 
animal frame. Itis delightful to man as mano; but neither 
improves, nor benefits, nor beautifies any thing beyond the 
animal world; nor scarcely beyond the human race. It is 
to man what all other sensations are to other animals: it Is 
nothing but sensation. 

What then is all this stir about intellect? What do the 
theologists mean when they so preposterously assert it to be 
the vivifying, the motive, principle in all matter? What their 
reasons? Where their proofs? What do they define it to 
be distinct from sensation? What is sensation without an 
animal frame? Whatis an animal? What are all the aur 
mals, in comparison with the globe on which they are, but 
as 
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___. « Bubbles on the sea of matter borne; . 
« They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 






f direction of animal vitality is insignificant ; if 1s 
ee wore than the power of the vegetable, that absorbs 
qrrounding nourishment for its growth and teIaPOFONy ex- 
tence; and, therefore, if you make it essential to all the 
notions of matter, the analogy does but render the god con- 
temptible. All matter has a self-directing and a self-disposing 

et, by the greater moving the lesser power; whilst its 
modifications under the same circumstances are invariable, 
sod must be what they are qualified to be; cannot be any 
otherthing. If there were an intelligent God, as is desired, 
we should see acts of caprice, such as the Jew Books, and 
other fabulous books relate: we should discover no fixed 
principle in matter and motion; but we do not see this ca- 
price; all is invariable, and necessitated to certain modifica- 
tions, which are modified: nor can the intellect of man in- 
terrupt the process. | 
The truth is, that there are variances in the degrees of in- 
tellect, and that, it requires the highest order, to enable a man 
lo pronounce himself, in relation to the theological spiritual- 
ist, an atheistical materialist. It must be a mind of no com- 
moa stamp, in this age of sophistry, hypocrisy, and fable, to 
free itself from these pollutions, and to denounce them in the 
face of the many thousands who cherish them as a bliss. 
The ground on which we stand enables us to say, that as 
knowledge means an acquaintance with the properties of 
things, we do not talk about the properties of fabled things, 
which we cannot exhibit. We call upon you, M. and you, J. 
E. C. and all you spiritual theologians, first to exhibit your 
things, and then invite us to discuss their properties. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 













































TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Sir, Devon, April 1, 1824 
ROUGH the medium of a correspondent, of yours; tbe our mutual | 
be i, wish to lay before you the following inferences which i 
a to the result of my reflections on the materiality of 
»m order, should you think proper, that they may pass the 
oa your judgment; and you are at liberty. either. to publish 
rm tess them, as you shall estimate their value. : —_ 
‘Republican, No. 19, Vol. VII}. Mr. Edward Henman 





” 
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introduces the following quotations from Wollaston’s religion of 
nature delineated. 

“‘ The accidents of matter are so far from being made by any 
power to produce cogitation, that some even of them shew it inca. 
pable of having a faculty of thinking superadded. The very di- 
visibility of it does this.” : 

Now, Sir, I conceive, that the best reply to this dogmatical 
assertion, which has been considered to have some weight, will 
be, that the very divisibility of matter shall demonstrate a divisi- 
bility, of sensation, and if-a divisibility of sensation, its natural 
consequent, a materiality of mind; if matter be capable of sensa- 
tion, it is capable of mind, as intellect is no more than a higher 
degree of sensation arising from a more developed organization, 
for it will not at this enlightened era of knowledge be denied 
that the origin of all ideas is sensation. I proceed to instance 
a well ascertained -and known fact, that the common earth- 
worm, (as well as the Polypus) when divided, will renew the 
lost separated parts and become ¢wo distinct living beings, though 
originally but one being: here we have divided sensation; had 
feeling been an immaterial principle distinct from matter, it had 
been indivisible, consequently, could never have given divided 
sensation to two separate existences from one existence. 

This, I confess, appears to me as clearly demonstrating the 
materiality of sensation: hence, as matter is capable of percep- 
tion, mind or intellect must be material as being only a higher 
degree of sensation. 

Were the mind immaterial, as Divines have ever been most 
anxious to infer, though not from any known phenomena of nature, 
which are in direct opposition to this their favourite principle, the 
mind should not decay or be impaired in its faculties by any pos- 
sible contingence of matter: in insanity, reason and judgment 
are destroyed, an evidence of mortality of mind; again, in In- 
fancy and extreme old age, the mind possesses not its supposed 
attributes of immortality and durable perfection; under those 
modifications of infancy and age, it manifests both non-acquired 
and destroyed powers. 

There are writers who speak of the repose of the soul, without 
perciving how far such an opinion would lead them, ascribing 
the attributes of materiality to an immaterial principle; it 1s true 
that the mind does require repose, but is not this very condition 
of mind a proof of its materiality? Mind is dependant on a right 
action of the animal system; whatever impedes this suspends Its 
powers, and when continued for a determined period, destroys 
them: what has been invariably attested by persons apparently 
drowned or hanged after réstored animation; have the faculties of 
mind, perception and consciousness, been retained beyond the 
moment sensible action had ceased in them? No, quite the ee 
verse of this is well known to take place; in the exact ratio 0 

destroyed action, we find destroyed consciousness, and a few 
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pisutes only intervene between sensibility and — pene yg 
¢p far from consciousness being an immaterial, independent prin- 
. it cannot exist without a peculiar action or motion of mat- 
tts let this be stopped, and its immortality is no more: as the 
sive powers of the body have ceased, SO has the mind become 
wsensate, a Suspension of organized motion has precluded every 
‘mortal, immaterial attribue of mind from exercising its boasted 
inherent, independent, self-possessed powers! : 

Vain are your dogmas, ye supporters of supernatural opin- 
ions; thus the absurdity of your spiritualized doctrine of immortal 
souls becomes sufficiently apparent on a demonstration of the 
materiality of mind. ay 

The importance of this fact, that intelligence originates from 

uiiar modes and motions of matter will, | am convinced, go 
a great length in establishing a pure system of physics. 

| am not aware, that any thing I have advanced in argument is 
new, but as 1 have endeavoured to convey the impression those 
facts have made on my mind, I would be gratified by knowing 
vhether or not they have had their full weight in polemical con- 
troversy I conceive them entitled to. 

Sir, with every respect for your great mental exertions, 

I remain, truly yours, 


A BOOKSELLER AND BOOK-READER. 


Note.—Nothing can be more strong than the argument, 
more conviacing than the facts, of the foregoing paper; and 
| feel a secret pleasure at the receipt of such a paper from 
Devonshire, a county in which there has been as little of 
iol = and mental improvement as in any county in 

gland, 

If the writers or talkers about intelligent almighty power 
be not yet convinced, it must arise either from a want of at- 
tation to the argumenis and facts, a want of capacity to un- 
derstand, or perverseness. There is something too grand in 
the universe of matter and the planetary motions, to sup- 
ae, and them to be under the guidance of a being with 
prey Consider first whata huge unwieldy body is the 
ia ne Which we dwell ; yet ail its motionsare as regular 
ia as — of a wheel in a machine! Consider what 
a po tal ody this huge earth is, in comparison with the 
ys . consider the multitude of solar systems visi- 

the eye which render this of ours but as a grain of 

° _— ae The mind that is so weak or diseas- 
4p intelligent being like itself, to rezulate thi 

Won ~ pas ite : Suara 
natin sales seta y orve in circumscribed orbits, 

ss beyond description, yet with all the 


TMon ; ; 
No, oe rest, instead of being an elevated or ex- 


ciph 
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panded mind, is of a grovelling character, that disgraces the 
powers and properties of intellect, and that is disgraced ip- 
stead of being distinguished by its faculty of speech and 
thought. 

I exhort the Devon “ Bookseller aud Bookreader,” to 
use all his influence to excite a mental action in his neich. 
bourhood upon these most important of all subjects, upon 
these best of all principles. If we could only have the 
Church property for one year, to print useful books, to 
commence useful scientific institutions, and to encourage 
the due culture of the mind of the people of this coun- 
try, one of the brightest eras would take its commencement 
that the Enthusiast has yet contemplated. 


R. CARLILE. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





INTREPID CirTizen, Kirkcaldy, March 18, 1824. 
A rew of the friends to civil and religious liberty, in Kirkcaldy and 
its neighbourhood, met on the 29th of January, to commemorate 
the Birth Day of Thomas Paine: the following toasts were given 
on the occasion. 

The Immortal memory of Thomas Paine. (Drank in solemn 
silence, the company standing.) 

The health of Mr. Richard Carlile, and may he live to see the 
good effects, his strenuous endeavours for the Liberty of the 
Press, have had upon society: with three times three. 

The health of his persecuted shopmen who have so firmly come 
forward in the cause of Free Discussion: with three times three. 

Kings in heaven, and Soldiers at the plough. 

The following was the sentiment of several whole families:— 

May the Females of every country use their domestic «fluence 
for the propagation of Free Discussion: with three times three. 

Several other toasts and sentiments were given with approprl- 
ate songs, particularly by Mr. James Ramsay. The night was 
a in the greatest conviviality, and we parted at an early 

our. 

Before parting, it was proposed that a small subscription should 
be made, in behalf of Mr. Richard Carlile, and the following suns 
were subscribed :— 


. s. d. - 
William Skinner, who after James Ramsay, an Enemy 
27 years’ research for proofs to Kingeraft and Priest- 
of spiritualism, is yet ne- craft, and every craft that 
cessitated to remain a tends to keep the human 


Materialist $3 0 kind in ignorance Bite 
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David Ramsay, a Free W. C., a Friend to Free 


Thinker and Republican 1 6 Discussicn 0 6 

(., a Lover of Truth 0 6 A Female Friend to Free 
John Wright, an Enemy to Discussion ; 1 @ 
Priestcraft and Tyrants, a A Husband, a Deist ee 
real Deist, and an Irish- Ilis Wite, a Deist 0 6 
1 6 Their Son, a youth,a Deist O 6 


man 
James Irvine 0 6 

Be so good as to accept the above small sum asan earnest of our 
sood wishes. Had our circumstances been more ample, we might 
have occasionally, before this time, contributed our mite for pro- 
moting what we account the best interests of mankind—FREE 
Discusston, and Morariry witnout Mystery, so clearly elu- 
cidated in your “ Repusiican,” and with which we have our 
minds occasionally regaled. We are aware of the long struggle 
that reason and science have had with revelation and superstition, 
and that by a close attention to the cultivation and improvement 
of the former, their genial and benign influence will ultimately 
trumph, in rescuing the mental energies of man from those tram- 
nels and mazes, into which the human race have hitherto been 
unwarily led, and kept by the baleful effects of the latter, exem- 
plified in the conduct of a few despots and imposters, under the 
imposing epithets of Kings and Priests: and we would take this 
opportunity of publicly avowing our abhorrence, at the idea of pro- 
secution for opinion in general; and, in particular, at that unrelent- 
wg cruelty and capriciousness manifested towards you, in your 
long, oh! long imprisonment! But they are the votaries of Jeho- 
vah; yet they cannot imitate his other human quality—repentance. 

In wishing you that happiness which conscious rectitude can 
only bestow while still imprisoned, for no moral or physical offence, 
and a speedy release, 

: I am, Sir, : 
In the name, and on behalf‘of the meeing, 


Your must obedient Servant, 
WILLIAM SKINNER. 





TO MR. WILLIAM SKINNER, KIRKCALDY. 





A aap _ Dorchester Gaol, April 5, 1824. 
thektiacs zens name is familiar to me, by reading and selling 
. a little compilation of sentiment which you pub- 
loam “a the head of “Thoughts on Superstition;” still, 
weaian nat this communication bespeaks an extension of 
att Ciples, and a new point gained ; for, [ am sensible, 
requires something like strong resolution for any man, 
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or body of men, to avow in the face of the country, that 
they are my friends, and approve what I am doing, and not 
what | am suffering. 

I return you and all friends in and about Kirkcaldy, my 
thanks for your support, and my congratulations for your 
improving spirit in that neighbourhood, in being able to 
meet and publicly celebrate the anniversary of the birth of 
the most useful to man of all men that have yet lived. 

For myself, be assured, that I gather fortitude and grow 
quite careless, whether my imprisonment ceases at once, or 
be doubled from this time. At any time, I shall leave the 
Gaol with the same indifference as that with which [ en- 
tered. 


Yours, &c., 
RICHARD CARLILE. 





TO MR. W. M‘GAVIN. 





Sir, Falkirk, January 19, 1824. 
I aLways considered Mr. Owen’s institution for the formation of 
character, a foolish and impracticable scheme, resulting from a vi- 
sionary but benevolent mind; it has therefore surprised me to find 
men of sense and character discussing its merits, and some be- 
stowing upon it marked approbation; but as the encouragement 
of error, prevents the dissemination of truth, it was with great 
pleasure, that I saw you take up the pen to oppose it, anticipat- 
ing from your reported abilities as an author, that you would set 
the question completely at rest. I am sorry to say, that! mare 
been grievously disappointed: instead of candidly weighing the 
evidence for and against his hypothesis, you try to bring It into 
disrepute, because it is opposed to the doctrines of the Bible! Mr. 
Owen’s system has, for its professed object, the amelioration of 
the condition of mankind in this world; and you impute it to him 
as a. crime, that he does not extend it to a future state of exist- 
ence, while, at the same time, you assert, that he does not believe 
insuch a state! Now, who would expect a man to provide for ie 
exigencies of a state of whith he did not anticipate the —— 
You have not attempted to prove that future existence. You ’ 
him, that if there be no such state, you will be as well off as e, 
but if there be, he will be miserable! as ifit was in a mans powet 
to believe just what he liked! You certainly know, that the evi- 
dence that satisfies one man, appears quite inconclusive to — 
ther. Look to a trial by jury, how seldom is the verdict — 
mous; although the same evidence is submitted to the whole! - 
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believe what he thinks is not true; it is a contradiction 
‘terms; and no man can have an interest in espousing error. If 
he does believe what is false, itis his misfortune; but it cannot bea 
crime. Will God punish one of his own creatures for coming to 
sn erroneous conclusion, in the exercise of that reason which he 
himself has given him 2? What motive could a man have to profess 
disbelieve what he knew to be truth? What miserable sophis- 
to say, that a man could satisfy his conscience in the commis- 


man can 













try 
on of crime, by such a subterfuge! As well might a condemned 


si00 0 
criminal comfort himself by saying, that he was not to be hanged, 
while he knew his doom to be irrevocable. Your assertion, that 
Christianity was the only system that ever had, or ever would, 
produce peace and happiness among mankind, really made me 
laugh outright! That a man of any knowledge of the world, or of 
history, should put such an expression in print, in a public news- 
aper, in the nineteenth century, certainly implies a most unpar- 
alleled effrontery. Your proof of it was still more laughable! 
You record the names of about a score of individuals, on whom 
you say Christianity produced good effects. Now, Sir, against any 
quantity of names you can produce, I will place the names of as 
= one ny distinguished for integrity and benevolence, 
whose good works were not extorted from the fear of future pun- 
ishment, but sprang from the carnal motives of compesina ent 
humanity. Ido not impute their goodness to their religious opi- 
nions; they would have acted thé same worthy part had théy been 
Christians; and your Christians would have been the same men 
had they been Infidels. Never have I known a man’s religious 
opinions to have any effect on his moral conduct. His natural 
pe oe ‘xd A rire te! be rl om nen belief. 
: them to be the Ark a st of stbkind ; wad | know Christiens 
both descriptions. I know you will say, that a bad man cannot 
oe he only pretends to be so: so may I say of the in- 
dels: but a man’s opinions ean only be known from his profes- 
sion. The great error, that you, and the like of you, run into, is 
the confounding of the rites and ‘cefernonies of reli ion with m 
nlity. Often h ist why ei 
aes n have I heard Christians traducing the character of 
padres lever, and representing him as avery bad man; but when 
ir 5 Sellen point, they had to confess, that all they 
ipod ial yang ne en, ee 
oa that he was ee a Christian.” You Leow well, that ae 
Pr Rakes ~ are more frequently denounced from the pulpit ; 
st iste © account for the circumstance you so triumph- 
wl —that infidelity and immorality are associated in the 
re the people (only the ignorant) as synonymous terms. 
worshis €y associated in the minds of good Mussulmen, and the 
Ppers of Juggernaut. So are immorality and Protestantism 
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associated in the minds of good Catholics. Your character, Sir, 
I understand, stands very high in the world; yet the greater part 
of Catholics would as soon think of leaving their children or pro- 
perty to the guardianship of Satan as to you: nay, the most of 
them would be afraid of the vengeance of heaven, if they sat un- 
der the same roof with you. But what think you can be asso- 
ciated in the minds of our rulers and clergy with the names of 
our infidel writers, which makes them so afraid of their works be- 
ing read? Your religion has plenty of well paid supporters, be- 
sides being backed by almighty power, whilst the infidels can cal- 
culate on nothing but detraction, fine, and imprisonment. Where 
the latter cannot be done, the former is sure to be the resort. 
What innumerable lies were published in all the religious tracts 
and magazines, about Mr. Thomas Paine, a man whose whole 
life was spent in endeavours to improve the condition of mankind, 
and who, perhaps, did more good in his time than any man that 
ever existed. 

Had any infidel exhibited himself in the public newspapers as 
the Reverend Mr. Willis*, of Sterling, has recently done, or been 
charged with crimes like the Bishop of Clogher, Dr. Jephson, &c. 
what a noise it would have made! I will not imitate you by in- 
puting their conduct to Christianity; they would have been the 
same men whatever religion they professed. Your observation, 
that Christianity had promoted civilization, reminds me of Judge 
Bailey’s sage remark, that our enormous taxes were the cause of our 
prosperity. When I consider the endless, wars and persecutions 
it has engendered, that every one of its sects have persecuted in 
its turn; that the evangelical Calvin caused Servetus to be burned 
for the same reason that Catholics burned Protestants, I am forced 
to conclude, that civilization has advanced in spite of Christianity. 
Can we forget that Galileo was punished for asserting that the 
earth was a globe in motion, because it was contrary to the Bible’ 
Can we overlook what it has done lately in Spain and Portugal‘ 
Can we forget the band of despots that are leagued together nits 
name for the oppression of mankind? I know you will say, that 
all this proceeds from the corruption of Christianity; but let me 
ask you, of what use a revelation from heaven could be, if it be al- 
lowed to be instantly and permanently corrupted? Or what opl- 
nion would you form of a human being who would permit a gans 
of villains to make use of his name for a bad purpose, when he 
had it in his power to prevent them? Look to its effects 1n ovr 
own reformed Island! About eight or nine millions of pounds an 
nually extorted from the people, to support some ten or twenty 
thousand men for the purpose of explaining it! ¢o explain a jour 
lation emanating from infinite wisdom and power! See the state 

* A great Saint, who lately published a palinode, wherein he —_ 
ledged that he had maliciously and falsely aspersed the character of @ °°" 
verend Brother. , 
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at Ireland is kept in, by the predominant Protestant party. 
{vainst all this, you have named a few individuals, on whom you 
ni has had beneficial consequences. What would you think of 
, Quack, who had murdered ninety out of an hundred patients, 
and who would triumphantly point to the other ten whom his me- 
jicines had not injured? To conclude, if Christianity be the sys- 
tem you talk of, why has it not superseded the necessity of any 
such attempt as Mr. Owen’s? It has now been in operation for 
ichteen hundred years, and you must admit that vice and misery 
ound as much now as in any period in the history of man. 


aboun 
Iam, &c. &c. 
JOHN SMITH. 





The foregoing letter was written for insertion in a Glas- 
gow Newspaper, in which a discussion between Mr. Owen 
and Mr. M‘Gavin had been carried on; it was sent to Mr. 
M‘Gavin who sent it to the Glasgow Chronicle Office, 
where it was buried. It is another proof, that these Chris- 
tians will banter an individual who is so situated as not to be 
able safely and prudently to discuss the merits of religion in 
anopen manner; but the moment they find an open and ho- 
vest opponent, they shrink from him as an owl shrinks from 
the light of day. 


EDITOR. 





NEW LANARK, 





YESTERDAY a meeting was held in the New Institution for 
the purpose of opening the Library and Lecture Rooms, up- 
on which Mr. Owen delivered the following 


ADDRESS TO THE INHABITANTS. 


Itwas eight years on the first of January last since the In- 
‘litution, in which I am now speaking, was opened. 

‘then informed you what were my intentions in erecting 
this building at an expense of £5,000, an unusual expendi- 
= an appendage so new to a Cotton Mill Establish- 

[told you that it was formed with a view, 


lag To improve the condition of the inhabitants of this 
€, 
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2dly. To promote the welfare and advantage of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

3dly. To set an example, by which extensive ameliora- 
tion might be effected throughout the British Dominions. 

And lastly. To assist in opening the road to the gradual 
improvement of every nation throughout the world. 

hese important objects have been already promoted toa 
greater extent than I had anticipated. 

There are but few of those here present, who know what 
the general situation of the working classes over the king- 
dom has been during the greater part of these eight years; 
or who are at all acquainted with the actual state in which 
they exist at present. 

You do not know, that in very many situations, the work- 
ing classes were only partially employed, and paid for that 
partial employment at very reduced wages: and that many 
of them have experienced for years past all the mischief and 
evil attendant upon extreme poverty. 

You do not know, that, in other situations, where employ- 
ment could be procured with tolerable facility, and where 
the wages were not reduced, the work people are still sur- 
rounded with every sort of temptation to spend the wages 
they earn, and the time which is at their own disposal in in- 
temperance and excess ; that little or no instruction is provi- 
ded for their children, who acquire, day by day, only the ig- 
norant and vicious habits of the streets. 

You do not know, in short, in what a wretched state of 
immorality and discomfort many of your fellow creatures, In 
similar situations to those you now occupy, have existed and 
still continue to exist, both in Great Britain and Ireland. 
In some counties in the latter Island, the work people are at 
this moment’ begging and importuning for employment, for 
which the men are paid from sixpeuce halfpenny to sevel- 
pence a day, and the women about threepence a day: and 
even fhat employment they are often utterly unable to pro- 
cure*, 

You cannot know all this, because you have had no op- 
portunity of witnessing it yourselves—of seeing the squalid, 
unhealthy appearance, and riotous and indecent behaviour 
of the inhabitants of many of the manufacturing districts— 
of hearing the low and degrading language, and the igno- 
rant and debasing ideas, which the youngest children learn 
from their older companions; and sometimes even from their 


* See Report of the Select Committee on the employment of the poor 
Ireland. 
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rents themselves. Nor have you ever seen an Irish hovel, 
where hogs and poultry and human beings live together in- 
discriminately, all sharing the same fare, which is sometimes 
nothing more than cold potatoes, because they cannot afford 
to light a fire to boil them, oftener than once in two or three 
days. 

And therefore you have not the means of discovering, how 
completely you have been protected from most of these evils, 
and how regularly your prosperity has been advanced year 
by year, 

‘But this is not all You, yourselves, when you were 
young, did not receive such an education as your children 
are now receiving. And therefore you have not the means 
of ascertaining how good an education it is. If you were 
per eg — _ —— re pra eC 
considered to be completed. And, indeéd, if it had been 
my intention, that your children should remain in the igno- 
rant and servile condition in which the children of the work- 
ing classes generally are, I should have agreed with those 
individuals in opinion, who say that a knowledge of read- 
ing, writing and accounts is enough and too much to give 
them; and I should have gone on in the old way, and saved 
ae oa ees has “88 incurred, and the trou- 

eand difficulties which have been encountered. 

But this was not my intention. It appeared to me, thata 
great amelioration in the condition of the working classes 
could be effected ; and I made a complete alteration in the 
education of your children, that they might be the sooner 
enabled to reap the benefit of the projected improvement. 

One who has learned to read and to write, but who knows 
= to make a proper use of these acquirements, is in 
ity, for every useful practical purpose, as ignorant as if 

could not read a word, or write a letter. He has, after 
much labour, got possession of very excellent tools which he 
cannot use. They will be of no more service to him than a 
= tools would be to a man who had never even 

an axe or a saw. 

Rtas therefore, besides reading and writing, your children 
i © been taught read knowledge—a knowledge of the most 
a facts, so as to enable them to discover what the 
* a what it is, and what it contains; what men were, 
thin ey are, and what they may be. I gave your children 
ewiedae, that they might become independent, acquire 
oh aracter of men and of rational beings, and that they 
might know how to conduct themselves weil in all respects 
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in‘every situation; and be fitted to take a part in and to ep- 
joy a state of society very superior to that in which you 
have been accustomed to live. 

2d. This establishment has benefited the surrounding dis- 
trict by the annual expenditure of large sums of money in 
the purchase of agricultural and other produce, and by giv- 
ing employment to the neighbourhood; but more especially 
through the example afforded by your general good conduct, 
and by the superior behaviour of your children, even to the 
youngest of them, who now treat each other in so kind and 
friendly a manner, that strangers might easily mistake them 
for children of the same family, trained to have a sincere af- 
fection for each other. 

3dly. This Establishment has also effected some more pub- 
lic ameliorations. 

It was to attain this end, that for several years past I have 
received here all strangers, who wished to inspect our ar- 
rangements. These, however, are now very generally known, 
as well as they can be learned by a hasty visit; and it is my 
intention no longer indiscriminately to admit those who visit 
this Establishment from motives of mere passing curiosity. 
At the same time, I do not mean to exclude any individuals, 
who are really interested in education, and in the general and 
permanent improvement of the human race. 

I wished, too, that the example set by this Establishment 
should tend to introduce a beneficial change in the general 
condition of the operatives of Great Britain, and their chil- 
dren. And an Act of Parliament has been obtained, which 
makes it illegal to employ children under sixteen years of 
age, in Cotton Mills, for more than twelve hours per day, 
aud to prevent their admission to such employment until they 
are nive years of age. 

This is one step gained for the cause of humanity, butit 
is only one—only a very slight improvement. Children of 
nine years of age ought never to be so employed for twelve 
hours aday. It isa direct injury to themselves, to their p’- 
rents, and to society. 

It is my wish to prevent children under twelve years of 
age being employed in any flax, woollen, cotton, or other s!- 
milar mill, to limit the hours of working in all of them to tea 
hours and a half per day, the time which for many yeals 
you have been employed; and to ensure a really good edu- 
catiou to a!l the children. 1 hope the time is not far distant 
when these obvious improvements will be willingly acceded 
to by all the Master Manufacturers and by the Government. 
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daily means of innocent enjoyment is a favourable circum. 
stance: it makes men prefer innocent enjoyment to impro- 
per excess; it makes them like their situations and be anxi- 
ous to retain them, satisfied with themselves and with all 
around them. Seeing perfect order and cleanliness where- 
ever you go, is a favourable circumstance: it creates order 
and regularity in the mind; it makes us agreeable to our- 
selves and to others. Seeing good example set them wher- 
ever they go, isa very favourable circumstance for children: 
it will insensibly but certainly give them good habits and 
good dispositions, and will make them a pleasure to their pa- 
rents and to all who know them. 

Education is the most powerful circumstance in the world. 
It may be made the best and it may be made the worst cir- 
cumstance which we meet with in our lives. It may be 
made to create a character so profligate, ignorant and bigot- 
ed, that it will be extremely difficult afterwards to change it 
for the better. It may be made to create so excellent and 
noble a character, as will act well under almost any circum- 
stances that may afterwards arise. 

This isthe reason why I have not pursued the same mea- 
sures that others have done in similar situations—why I did 
not waste your time and mine in blaming you, and uselessly 
expend your money and mine in punishing you for the evils 
which these fatal circumstances had so strongly tempted you 
to bring upon yourselves, and for becoming such characters 
as these unhappy circumstances were well calculated to 
produce in you aud id your children. This is the reasou 
why I conceived it to be a wiser course to consider the cla- 
racter of all the circumstances which had been allowed to 
exist around you, and without regard to the expence or 
trouble, or to the prejudices of any party, to withdraw from 
among you such of these circumstances as were producing 
the greatest moral and physical evils, and why I replaced 
these pernicious circumstances by others, purposely devised 
to aid you in acquiring better moral feelings, more sober and 
cleanly habits, and more healthy and active and cheerful 
dispositions. | 

This is the reason why I have spared neither time nor 
trouble nor money in the education of your children. it | 
had given each of them a large fortune in money, It would 
probably have made them miserable; but I knew that by 
giving each of them a fortune in habits, dispositions and 
knowledge, very. uncommon for their age and station, 1 was 
giving them that which must of necessity increase their hap- 
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a robust constitution, a good education, good spirits, and 
cheerful temper, are the stock in trade of the working classes, 
This is the greatest fortune you can leave your children ; 
they are rich if they have it, and poor indeed if they 
have it not. I am exceedingly desirous that your children 
should acquire this invaluable stock in trade. They cannot 
acquire it at present; yet till they are enabled to do SO, 
every other advantage they may gain, is comparatively tri- 
fling. I propose, therefore, in order to remedy this most 
serious evil with the least inconvenience to yourselves, that 
your children shall be employed in the mills only half‘ the 
day, until they are twelve years of age, after which they may 
be employed their full time, if you desire it. And if any of 
you cannot afford to allow your children this advantage 
from ten years of age, they shall be permitted to commence 
this half time at any period after they shall have completed 
their ninth year. At the same time, I strongly advise you 
not to allow your children to work even this half time, till 
they are ten years of age, if you can possibly avoid it. 

If | had merely exhorted your children to more attention 
in the evening school, and blamed and punished them, if 
they made not the same progress after their work was com- 
pleted, as they had formerly done in the day scbool—or if 
I had merely condemned the unbending and joyless national 
character, which the circumstances existing in this country 
too often form in its inhabitants—I should have expected 
little or no good to result from my conduct ; the unfavoura- 
ble circumstance still remained, and your children having 
their education broken off at the most interesting and im- 
portant period, were deprived of the power of acquiring el- 
ther the knowledge, or the robust constitution, or the cheer- 
fulness, which it is both your interest and theirs that they 
should acquire. 

But you see that [ have not done this. I have begun by 
removing the unfavourable circumstance itself, in as far as 
I could effect this without much inconvenience to you 1p 
your present situations ; and having done so, I do expect 
that the health and spirits of the children, their progress 0 
the most useful branches of education, and ultimately you! 
own pecuniary interests will be really and materially ad- 
vanced by the change. ith 

I shall thus effect, by judicious arrangement, what wil 
blame and punishment I should never have attained. _ . 

The lectures which | intend for yourselves, shall be see 
to you first on the outlines of geveral knowledge, that you 
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minds may be properly prepared to understand others, which 
shall afterwards be delivered to you on geography, natural 
history, mechanics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, domes- 
tic economy, manufactures, commerce, and general histo- 


"The Library will be ready for your use on Monday, the 
sth of March; and it will afterwards be opened every even- 
ing, half an hour after your operations in the mills cease for 
the day, except on Wednesday, and on those evenings when 
lectures shall be given. 

[ have to request, that those who wish to make use of the 

Library, and those who desire to attend the Lectures, will 
give in their names in the course of to-morrow to their res- 
pective superintendants at the mills, mechanical department, 
‘store and schools; that they may be accommodated without 
confusion or disorder, and with the least inconvenience to 
themselves, and the parties who are to superintend these 
hew arrangements. 
_ The Library will not be opened on Wednesday evenings, 
. in order to give those individuals, who may wish it, an op- 
portunity of assembling in the lecture room for religious ex- 
ercises. 

4th March, 1824. 








ASPECIMEN OF THE FRIENDS TO RELIGION! | 





The following note came from the neighbourhood of Russel 
Square. 
Sir, ete 
I LOOKED out of curiosity at the plate in your window represent- 
ing ‘The Horrid Massacre of the Radical Reformers.” I am 
ee I am shocked! to think, that any human being 
could harbour such thoughts or encourage such vermin. A 
parcel of tinkers, tailors, coblers, &c., should think of overturn- 
ing the laws of an empire, which is deservedly reckoned one of 
he most powerful in the world. And I wish to inform you, that 
‘nose infernal principles propagated in the works of that hellish 


l . pe . ; 
9] “Tom Paine,” will return with double violence on your own 


A FRIEND TO RELIGION. 
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TO MR. CARLILE. 





SiR, Leeds, March 21, 1824, 

I TAKE this opportunity of writing a few lines to you, to inform 
you of a circumstance that has happened in Barnard Castle, in 
the county of Durham. I am a native of Leeds, a earpet weaver. 
I went to Barnard Castle on the third day of January, in search 
of work. I got work at Messrs. Monkhouse, Dixon, and Co., 
when I had been there about two months, I went to a printer to 
eaqene if he would get me the Political Works of Thomas Paine, 
and some other works, that you published. The printer said that 
it was dangerous to have any thing to do with them, and I did 
not trouble him any more. My masters got to hear of this, and 
they consulting among themselves’ what to do, determined to 
discharge me; but.did not inform me of their intention until | 
was told by other people what they would do with me. As soon 
as I heard it, [ went to my masters to inquire, if they had deter- 
mined to discharge me. The first master I saw, was Ebenezeat 
Monkhouse, a classleader of the Methodists, he said, that they had 
nothing against me, but they did not like my principles; and I had 
been to a printer to get-some of your works. I went to another, 
to see what he had to say. This master, Joshua Monkhouse, is 
a trustee of the Methodist Chapel and lets the seats: he said, 
that they thought it a duty incumbent upon them to discharge me 
for my principles, for their men’were in the way they wanted them, 
and es thought that if I was allowed to work with them, | 
should be the means of turning their minds. I then saw a third 
master, William Dixon, a local preacher; but this tyrant would 
not talk with me. ‘These men would have been glad to have got- 
ten me out of the town for ever; but I am happy to inform you, 
that I have got work at another shop in the town; and I will 
have your works where ever I go, and will sell them if! can; 
for they have been the means of reforming my “conduct, and I 
thank you for it. 


I remain, your sincere friend, a true Republican, 
MATTHEW SUTCLIFFE. 


- 
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